








The Macquarie Harbour Penal Settlement ‘ The fag of the Anti 


transportation League. 


“In the year 1822 A Penal Settlement was formed on the N.W. Coast of Van Diemans Land for men 
convicted a Second time in the Colony. Macquarie Harbour is 37 miles Long and from 5 to 9 Broad. 
The Settlement is upon an Island about 2 miles in Circumference, and 25 miles from the heads or 
Entrance. One mile from it is Small Island which is a perpendicular Rock fifty feet above the level of 
the sea about 40 yards Long and 8 Wide - rude stairs cut in cliffs is the only Road to a Truly wretched 
Barracks Built with Boards and Shingles into which 70 men were often confined in too Crowded a 
state as to scarcely able to lay down on their sides - to lay on their Backs was out of the Question”. 
From the “Memoranda by Convict Davis” (probably Thomas Brain or Bryan), 
Norfolk Island 1843. 
The Macquarie Harbour Settlement was established to put the fear of God and Hell into the 
Van Diemens Land prisoners who provided free or cheap labour to the growing number of 
free settlers in the colony, creating a slave labour camp to extract the high quality ship-building 
timbers, especially the Huon Pine and Celery Top, harvested from sites around the harbour and 
up the Gordon River, rafted to Sarah Island and processed for transport to Hobart. 
The Sarah Island story has always been told as one of unremitting “depravity, degradation and woe”. 
But the story has been created in part by well-meaning propaganda put about by the 
Anti-Transportation League, who labelled the system as “morally corrupting”, and also by 
inaccurate and exaggerated convict accounts such as those of Thomas Brain, and of James Porter, 
who wrote to enhance his own reputation among his fellows. Removing some of the layers of 
propaganda reveals the real lives of the prisoners and warders, officials, servants and soldiers. 
The story told on the Guided Tour is a complex one: brutal oppression which drove many 
to despair and violence, murder and cannibalism; stubborn and subtle resistance involving 
strikes and mass escapes; a thriving black economy; and increasingly skilled industrial activity 
accompanied by labour negotiation. 
There is a watershed in the story: early in 1829 the rate of flogging drops 
dramatically, from 8004 lashes issued in 1828 to barely 800 
in 1829. Solitary confinement in the brick gaol 
is relatively infrequent, although hated by the 
prisoners. The change in disciplinary policy 
begins soon after the murder of Constable Rex 
on Grummett Rock in 1827, and follows 
hard on the rapid increase in output from 
the shipyard under David Hoy. What 
emerges from the story is an example 
of early labour negotiation, helped by 
the exploitation of a corrupt authority, a 
thriving black market, and an unyielding 
determination by these men to beat the 
system, and if possible to escape it. 













The Bakery. 
Simon Barnard 1998. 





The Stories and Information on the Guided Tour of Sarah Island have been drawn from 
original sources in the Tasmanian State Archives, the Mitchell and Dixson Libraries, and 
from other sources in Australia and Great Britain. Research by Richard Davey and 

Dr. Hamish Maxwell-Stewart. Funded in part by The Australia Foundation for 
Culture and the Humanities. Further background information can be found in the 

Parks and Wildlife Historic Site Series about Sarah Island. 


“The Military Forces at Macquarie Harbour was: one Lieut Commanding the Detachment, the 
Commandant and 33 privates. John Cuthbertson of the 48th Regt was the officer appointed to form the 
Settlement, and I think the most inhuman Tyrant the world ever produced since the Reign of Nero. 

I have seen several Commandants on Norfolk Island but the worst was a feeling one compared to him. 
Opression and Tyrany was his Motto. He had neither Justice nor Compassion for the naked starved 
and wretched. Humanity was a virtue he did not acknowledge. A man taken before him was allowed 
no apeal, he was in a manner tried before he was taken to the office. He had a scale of punishments laid 
Down for every probable offence or crime.” From the Memoranda by Convict Davis. 


“1833 18 Sept Yesterday (Richard) Pell said the sticks he was : 
doing, ie. ten of them, would be worth £5. Said in Captain Briggs’ — penptatialbpracaline omen. 
time they were obliged to smuggle the sticks and kangaroo Aig Pome Pe a 
skins, but yet it was done just the same, that there was an 
officer named Champ that used to take all the sticks and 
kangaroo skins off the gangs. He has known to take a 
hundred sticks at a time and would pay for them 
with tobacco, sometimes two or three pounds of 
tobacco at one time. Shoes have been made and 

sent to Hobart Town for sale. Pell says that this 
Commandant Major Baylee allows them to do as 
they like; he never troubles himself about them 
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THE —— The Travails of Jimmy Porter A Memoir 

SARAH ISLAND | geewracearngnmened | By James Porter 

CONSPIRACIES : ! ae Written on Norfolk Island in 
by = — en tas 1842, this is a rollercoaster tale - 

by the mastermind of the 

Frederick mutineers, scallywag 

& swashbukling romancer, 

whose pursuit of freedom takes 

him around and around the world. 


Richard Innes Davey 
An account of twelve 
voyages to Macquarie 
Harbour. A real fly- 
on-the-wall experience 
of life on Sarah Island 
between 1822 and 1833. 








SOURCES 


How do we know so much about the individuals? .Where do we find it out? The State 
Archives of Tasmania, the Libraries of Australia and Britain are rich sources of detail. 
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Secretary Office) marriage, birth and death records, land titles and other sources to his death in 1877. 
He became a successful farmer, married, had nine children, became a pillar of the Methodist Church and 
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The family of Randolph Risely (above) have pursued his story through Convict records (CSO: Colonial 
a long serving member of the Temperance Society. A street in Launceston is named after him. 





THE PEOPLE 


Almost two thousand prisoners, officials and military passed through 
Sarah Island, Macquarie Harbour 1822-33. Each of them has a story 
to tell. Those who are part of the Tour are just a few of them. 


OFFICIALS AND MILITARY 


Lt. Cuthbertson, the first Commandant, 48th Regiment, a war hero 
from the Napoleonic Wars, but described as a ‘sadistic bully with peculiar 
qualities ’. He drowned trying to recover a vessel which had a her 
moorings. 





a ee 


Capt. James Butler, 1825-29, 40th Regiment: responsible for most of 29 construction and organization 
of the settlement and the development of the shipbuilding, industry, for which he displays 
considerable enthusiasm. However, after ¢ a number of strikes, murders, escapes and a series of petty 


disputes with the Surgeons, Dr. Garrett and Dr. Daniel, he begs Govemor Arthur to be relieved. 





Pluto, Lt. Wright’s dog. His bad habits of chasing chooks and howling iteously are frequently 
used by the servants to keep the disputes between Commandant and Sptgeon on the boil. 


Lt. Stubbleman, Military Officer, a persistent troublemaker referred to in reports as ‘Mr S.’. 
He and Dr. Garrett trash the doctor’ ‘S house, basing over siti") — 18° to ‘smoke a pipe’ with 
Mr. Hoy! X : : “ ae Se ake 


Major William Champ, Miley Officer, entrepreniéur a arranging for prisoners to supply 
kangaroo skins, walking canes, tinware and furniture for sale in Hobart. He is relieved of his 
post when this becomes too obvious. ‘Twenty years later he is Tasmania’s first Premier. 


The Rev. William Scholfield, a Wesleyan Methodist, sent with his Wifes / artha toa ‘post no one 
else would take. Despite, or perhaps because of his | fur ndamentalist evangelical beliefs, he made 
converts, some clearly genuine, but he had to be continually on his guard against those who > 

used him as a means of influencing the Commandant and even Governor Arthur - or who just 


wanted an extra blanket. z . ‘* i « ‘ 


Captain Charles Taw, a frequent visitor to Satake Island as master of the supply ship Duke of ¥ York. \ 
overfond of the rum, although he claimed to have been reformed by the Rev. Scholfield - when his 
job was threatened! He was involved i in ‘the trade in contraband, complaining he was 3 losing £40 a. 
year in his income when Thomas Wharton i is interfering with the trade. Taw was left in charge of - ™ 
the Settlement late in 1833 while the final ship was being completed . . and that is another story! 


Thomas Lempriere, Commissariat Officer, who also served on Maria Island and at Port Arthur 
and wrote a book on the penal Settlements. He was an artist, he kept scientific records and fhe and 
his wife Charlotte supported the school established by Williams Schoefield. - — 
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THE PRISONERS 


William Sylvester, gardener, the streaker of Sarah Island, bribed by the Commandant'’s 
servants to run naked around the Settlement in a bid to scandalize Dr. Garrett’s wife and her 
sister and encourage the doctor to leave. As a result of his scandalous conduct he was relegated 
to a timber gang, but later graduated to one of the boat crews. 


William Pearse, sawyer. Taking advantage of an administrative oversight which left Lt. Wright 
without magisterial power to punish, Pearse led a strike at the sawpits. After a week it was 
agreed that the men should not work in water below 8 degrees. But Pearse was punished for 
his action with 25 illegal lashes. 


Black John Gough, an African born on the Isle of Wight, escaped from every penal settlement 
in Australia, including Macquarie Harbour. In 1827 he led an uprising on Norfolk Island 
during which a Constable was murdered. Though innocent, Gough was hanged for that 
murder in Sydney in 1828. 


James Porter, one of the leaders of the final escape. He was actually a skilled sailor who once 
attempted to gain a pardon by overturning a boat which held the Commandant, Major Perry 
Bailee, and ‘rescuing’ him. He was a renowned singer who entertained Bailee’s guests, and in 
1842 on Norfolk Island he wrote his Memoirs, now published as The Travails of Jimmy Porter. 


William Dunn tattoos the Cross and the figure of Christ on his chest and the words ‘Behold the 
Man’. Religious belief, and political resistance were closely allied among the prisoners. 


Richard Morris is recorded as ‘dead in the woods’ after he and two mates, working as 
limeburners up the Gordon River, steal a boat from two careless guards, row it up the river as 
far as they can, leaving the boat there with a sign ‘Now For Sale’. Morris was, however, said to 


have been sighted alive in Oatlands two months later. 
Charles Henri Theodore Costantini, a French artist, 
forger and physician who became a protegee of Thomas 
Lempriere, producing some fine sketches and paintings 
of the Island. Another artist, William Buelow Gould, 


sent for “concealing the evidence of a forgery”, convinces 
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the Surgeon, Dr. de Little, that he is there to paint, and ull 






produces some remarkable images of the Sarah Island eg Ny 
Settlement and the marine life of the Harbour. He and De pa 
Little may have been responsible for the tide mark carved in 
the sandstone cliffs at Liberty Point. 


William Bull, overseer of bricklayers, responsible for much of 
the surviving brickwork on Sarah Island, including the 


baker’s oven: its 3.5m interior dome is constructed in 





intricate circles of vertical bricks held without mortar. 


Sarah Simmons drawn from original description, Simon Barnard 1998. 


Henry and Mary Anne Burgess 
A carpenter, Henry was Sydney born and came to Van Diemens Land with his father and 
older brother who was killed in a fall from a a and Henry, at 19, was burdened with 


care for his brother’s young family. Poe ‘O uae arbour for stealing watches, he was 
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Richard Pell, a most enterpri 
a Skilled boatman and is ent 


sing fell ow, a farm labourer from Perthshire, but he becomes 
sted with the task of tour guide around Macquarie Harbour 
for visiting dignitaries. During these tours he gathers material for making articles for sale, 
carving walking sticks and making clothing from furs. One visitor was offered a swanskin 
waistcoat! He did lose his place as Constable for having 3 pairs of shoes in his possession! 
Pell is deeply involved in the curious events of 1829 which led to the resignation of 
Captain Butler. 


William and Jane Davis, one of a number of husband-and-wife pairs sentenced to Macquarie 
Harbour. William was an excellent bootmaker but better known as a sheep thief, so good he was 
never actually caught: instead the authorities arrested Jane for a petty theft, claimed William 
responsible for his wife’s misbehaviour, and sentenced the pair of them. Another version of the 
story blames Jane entirely for William’s thievery! 


John Trenham, stabbed and wounded a fellow prisoner and became a prize repentant sinner in 
the congregation of the Rev. Scholfield - until he decided he'd do better by pleading not guilty and 
getting a trip to Hobart for trial. Scholfield blamed his own lack of commitment to his mission and 
never recovered from this betrayal. 


John Douglas, the Commissariat and Commandant’s Clerk. Except for a short period when ill, 

he was at Macquarie Harbour for most of the period, keeping meticulous records. He is involved 

in passing on classified information to prisoners concerning excessive and illegal punishment, 
information passed on to the members of the House of Commons in London. He wants to stay 

on as a caretaker at Sarah Island after the closure of the Settlement, apparently with the notion of 
establishing a free settlement there. He becomes involved with Sarah Simmons, defending her quite 
passionately when she is brought up on a charge of immorality. Despite warnings from the Rev. 
Scholfield, he proposes to marry Sarah and live on Sarah Island for the rest of their days. 


Sarah Simmons, cook to Doctor and Commandant in 1831-32. A somewhat mysterious 
figure who may have been involved in supplying contraband, she becomes involved 











with John Douglas, falls foul of the doctor when prisoners are seen leaving her 
quarters at unseasonable hours, and is charged with ‘immoral conduct’ after visiting 
Douglas in his quarters while he is ill. When Governor Arthur discovers she 
is at the Settlement he orders this ‘notorious and dangerous woman’ back to the 
Female Factory. She escaped several times from the Factory, where she 

was in the habit of climbing up onto the roof at night to barter with 

soldiers and tradespeople. Six months after leaving the Settlement, 
Sarah married Joseph Bryant. 

Sarah’s Kitchen 

“Kangaroos and wombats are often caught, the flesh of the 
former is famed for its flavour; the flesh of the wombat is not so 
generally known, but we can vouch from experience that the 


flesh of a young wombat stuffed and roasted whole in the Bite 
same manner as a sucking pig, makes a most delicious dish. aa 
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colour, the flavour of the flesh is rather strong. Black swans are 
very plentiful, indeed water fowl of every description abound. 
The echidna often formed a favourite dish on the tables of the officers, 
and when properly stuffed with sage and onion and roasted, had all the flavour 
and taste of a goose.” Thomas Lempriere, Commissariat Officer. 


Extract of a Letter from John ren 
to The Rev. William Scholfield, 


the Settlement. 
the occasion of the departure of the Rev. Scholfield from 
Written on the 
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FOOD The basic convict diet was Bread, Salt Meat and Potatoes with doses of lime juice and vinegar 
added to combat scurvy, creating Dr. Spence’s Sarah Island Cocktail: 


To prevent in great measure the frequency of Scurvy and to recover those already affected with it, I would 
strongly recommend that each person be caused to drink at the Mixing Tub after Dinner, One Ounce of Lime 
Juice, One Ounce and half of Spirits, half an ounce of Sugar, mixed with three ounces of water. - To have 
Pease Soup thrice a week, and that one Pint of Vinegar be served out to each mess per week. 

J. Spence Surgeon 


The salted meat often arrived rotten and was destroyed or part salvaged and re-brined. The Bread 

was treated with sweet vinegar or ergot to mould it quickly preventing the men saving it for escapes 

- biscuit, hard tack, was not issued for the same reason. On a diet like this it is not surprising to find men 
frequently punished for pilfering food: William Murray is awarded 10 days Solitary for stealing parsley 
from the garden. | 


CLOTHIN G The prisoners were issued with two sets of clothing each year, pants, shirt and coat, 
made from flaxen sail-cloth. They were permitted to dye clothing, mostly by dipping into the tannery 
baths, the Celery Top bark turning fabric a dusky pink. Waterproofing with wood 

smoke and fat produced garments something like Drizabones! Hats were woven 
from Pandani and sealed with pitch. And William Kelly is caught trading a 
swan-skin waistcoat! 





WORK Dawn to dusk five and a half days each week. Timber cutters, 
Lime & Charcoal Burners, Sawers, Black and Whitesmiths, Bakers, Carpenters. 
Work gangs camped at sites around the harbour & returned to Sarah Island at 


weekend. Saturday afternoon was ‘slops’ : washing and mending. Sunday 
the Sabbath. 


DISCI PLINE Breaking of rules incurred the Lash, a heavy version 
of the Nine Tailed cat, working in Irons, Solitary Confinement and 
demotion to the Labour Gang from any position of privilege. The records 
kept by John Douglas and other clerks present a quite dramatic picture of 
the punishment history of Sarah Island. In 12 years 1335 men are sentenced to 53,700 
lashes, an average of 40 lashes per sentence. After 1828 solitary confinement was used 
regularly, 672 days for 84 prisoners, a day of solitary judged equivalent to five lashes. 
From 1822 to 1828 one flogging of 40 lashes was issued every two days; from 1829 to 
1833 it was one every two weeks, a decline of 85%. At the same time a solitary cell was 
occupied for three days in each week. In the final year only ten floggings are recorded, 
barely one each month. 


DEATHS 134 deaths are recorded, though some of those are ‘supposed to have ey 
perished’ in the course of escapes. 80 men are buried on Halliday’s Island. At first these , 
graves were unmarked, but the Rev. Scholfield insisted on grave markers: Huon Pine 

boards on which initials were carved and painted. Below the hospital. are 15 Aboriginal graves: a band 
of the Port Davey people were brought to Sarah Island by George Augustus Robinson on their way to the 
Bass Straight Islands. 15 Contracted diseases. 


The intention at the Macquarie Harbour Settlement was clear: 

“Unceasing labour, total deprivation of spirits, tobacco and comforts of every kind, the sameness of occupation, the 
dreariness of situation must, if anything will, reform the vicious characters who are sent to you.” 

The reality was somewhat different as evidenced by the amount of contraband material finding its way 
into the Settlement - and the number of illegal fishing trips recorded! 


Extracts from Documents relating to Contraband at 
the Macquarie Harbour Penal Settlement 1822-1833 


1824 


You will consider that the constant 
active unremitting employment of 
every individual convict in very 
hard labour is the grand and main 
design of your Settlement. You must 
find work and labour, even if it only 
consists of opening up cavities and 
filling them up again. Whilst their 
bodies are under this severe state 
of discipline, I anxiously hope that 
the hardness of the minds of these 
miserable men may be softened, 
and I propose sending some pious 


1826 


I have recently detected a variety of 
property plundered from time to time 
in this settlement in the possession of 
James Hampton, a prisoner employed 
as gardener . . . there can be no doubt 
he has carried on in traffic in this way 
for some time in exchange for products 
from the garden, and also he is a very 
impudent, plausible, lawyer-like kind 
of Character. - Commandant Butler 
to the Colonial Secretary 


1827 


Missionary to enter on a course of | (Tin being shipped to Macquarie 


Religious Instruction. 
Unceasing labour, total deprivation 


Harbour arrives rusty and 
unusable) On its way to Macquarie 


of Spirits, Tobacco and Comforts of | Harbour, the Master of the brig states, 


any kind, the sameness of occupation, 


the tin was wet by the prisoners 


the dreariness of situation must,if| who were with it in the hold, by 


any thing will, reform the vicious 
characters who are sent to you. - 
Governor George Arthur to Lt. 
Samuel Wright, Commandant. 


The Masters, Mates and Crew are 
positively prohibited from taking 
anything whatever aboard for 
conveyance to Macquarie Harbour 
for any individual. - Regulations 
for Government Vessels 
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which it contracted additional rust. - 
Ordnance Storekeeper to Colonial 


Secretary 


William Gibbons is a cook and 
seaman aboard the Waterloo. He 
purchased a hat and sold tobacco to 
the value of 14s. I suspect this has 
been going on for some time. An 
amount of tobacco has also been sent 
from Hobart through the Mate of the 
Derwent and through Sergeant Reekie 
the Storekeeper. ~ Commandant to 
Colonial Secretary. 


Whenever the Commissariat Clerk, 
Assistant Surgeon or Chaplain may 
wish to go aboard a vessel 
at anchor at this Station, 
the Corporal of the Guard 
will direct any boat that is 
alongside to return, unless 
the Officer should intend 
to return immediately. - 
Settlement Order 


18238 


The Superintendent will caution the 
prisoners against making pits on 
the main to catch kangeroos. Any 
prisoner who brings the flesh or 
skins of kangeroos to this island shall 
be severely punished. - Settlement 
Order 


1830 


I have the honour to acquaint you 
that it has been reported to the 
Lt. Governor that certain convicts 
have expressed a desire to be sent 
to Macquarie Harbour, stating that 
when they were there they would 
receive sugar, tea, tobacco and rum 
daily. His Excellency does not 
depend on _ these reports, but 
concludes their statement is 
ficticious. Colonial Secretary to 
Commandant Briggs 


Notwithstanding the repeated 
instructions relative to prisoners 
not being allowed the indulgence of 
tea, sugar or tobacco, I beg to enclose 
for His Excellency’s information 
no less than eight permits issued 
by Mr. Woods, Superintendent of 
Convicts, for a quantity of the above 
articles sent by the last vessel. I am 
also returning 24 pounds of tobacco 
sent to the settlement for the use of 
‘ie prisoners. ~ Commandant to 
Colonial Secretary 


1831 


I have the honour to inform you I 
have ordered Private Barrett and 
family, 63rd Regiment, to Hobart 
Town in consequence having landed 
a basket of tobacco 77 pounds which 
I have every reason to believe was 
intended for traffic. - Commandant 
Baylee to Colonial Secretary. 


ESCAPES 

On the 4th May 1824, George Hammersley and James Woodward, two prisoners, absented themselves 
from this settlement in a kind of boat which they constructed of boards and pitched canvas, as the former was 
a boat builder with considerable access to stores in the lumber yard, and the latter was Overseer of Bakers 
with a full opportunity of laying by such provisions as they might require. A few days since, one of the gangs 
brought home from the bush along the beach near the mouth of Gordon's River, a curiously constructed 
machine which I think is very likely to be the same that these men absconded in. 


1825 July 20th John Graham, John Germanston, carpenters, and John McCarthy, tanner, were 
apprehended about 11 o'clock at night on the 25th June in the act of effecting their escape from this island. 
They were well supplied, having had in their possession: one flour bag with 31 Ibs of flour, 17 Ibs of pork, tin 
canister full of tinder, files and steels, tea and sugar, 2 tin vessels, one saucepan, 3 blankets, 1 pair of boots new, 
1 pair of shoes, quite good (extra), 2 pairs of trousers, old shirts for tinder, a long piece of new English rope, 
several other pieces of rope, an axe, tobacco, hemp, a piece of wax - & the Pilot's Great Coat. 


The year of 1825 was one of a ‘frenzy’ of escapes, many as well organized as these. The large 
number of escapes can in part be explained by the number of persistent escapees being sent 
down, creating in effect a concentration of experts! Few successes are recorded, most as ‘dead in 
the woods’ or ‘killed by aboriginals’. It did not suit the authorities to publish the successes. But 
overall one attempt in five of the 180 serious escapes between 1822 and 1833 was successful in 
getting free of the Island prison. 


In April of 1823, 35 men, incited by Mordecai Cohen, are given 25 lashes apiece for “Not 
Assisting the Constables to apprehend 7 Prisoners in Act of Absconding”. This may reflect an heroic 
refusal to chase fellow prisoners, but also likely indicates the risk involved in pursuit through 
the inhospitable South West Wilderness! Several soldiers perished in pursuit of absconders. 
Alexander Pearce in his three escapes murdered fellow absconders and ate parts of the bodies to 
survive. At first the authorities did not believe his stories, believing he was protecting escapees 
still at large. 


Around 1825 many escapes were inspired by the exploits of Matthew Brady, escapees hoping 
to join up with the army they imagined he commanded, about to attack the Settlement and free 
them all: 

Relative to the probability of an attack on this settlement by the banditti at present traversing the country, 
should the bushrangers make an attempt they must form a depot of provisions between the Frenchmans 
Cap and the mountains which more immediately surround the Settlement, or they must have hunters with 
kangaroo dogs stationed there to supply them. 


Perhaps the most successful escape was by ten convict shipwrights who stole the Frederick, the 
last ship built at Sarah Island and sailed her across the Pacific to Chile. Although four of them 
were returned two years later to Van Diemens Land for trial for Piracy and Mutiny, in the end all 
ten of them remained free. 





THE MURDER 
OF CONSTABLE 
GEORGE REX 


If there is one event in =: Bey 
the story of Sarah Island 5 
that might provide a 
dramatic turning point it 

is this murder. In October 
1827 nine men on the Small 







Island - Grummett Rock, where 
the hard men were kept - drown Rex in 
full view of four others whom they have bound 
and gagged to ensure they will witness the event. The nine men are taken to Hobart, tried and 
hanged. The origins of this ritual murder go back to the escape in 1824 by Matthew Brady, with 
fourteen others, by boat. He evaded capture for two years, and promised he would make his 
way west with his army, attack Sarah Island and free all the prisoners! Brady is caught and 
hanged in 1826 but one of the original escapees is still alive: George Lacey. He is sent back 
to Macquarie Harbour after two failed escape attempts from Maria Island. He is suspected 
of having betrayed Brady, but he joins the out and outers on the Small Island, particularly 
John Ward. 


In 1827 misery and frustration is translated by convicts into a series of violent acts of retaliation 
and revenge. In July two convicts are assaulted and stabbed; the chief suspects are John Ward 
and George Lacey. They seem to be planning a mass escape, to revive the hope that Matthew 
Brady had held out for freedom: they build a raft to carry nine of them from the Small Island, 
intending to attack the guard on Sarah Island, free all the prisoners and escape on the Prince 
Leopold, then in port. They seize and tie up Constable Rex, launch the raft, which breaks up and 
sinks. Back on the Island they murder Rex by drowning. 


Perhaps it is an act of despair, an escape by crime and repentance such as seems to have been the 
case with men killing another to gain release, but the evidence suggests otherwise: the murder 
seems rather to be a symbolic assassination, in the presence of witnesses, of “The Great Tyrant” 
King George IV! Georgius Rex. Lacey and Ward do not appear to repent what they do before 
they are hanged in Hobart. 


But however this action was intended or interpreted, conditions start to change, and rapidly. 
The Minister who attends to the nine men at their execution is the Rev. William Scholfield. 
Disturbed by the execution, he sets up a school for the men. 

At the same time the new Master Shipwright, David Hoy, arrives at Macquarie Harbour. Within 
a year excessive thrashing of the men ceases. 

A new phase starts in the story of Sarah Island... 





AN INDUSTRY ESTABLISHED 


Because of the difficulties in transporting the timbers from a wild West Coast through a 
narrow entrance, stockpiles grew: boatbuilding was at first a means of shipping out, and later 
of downs geeine the timber, but the shipbuilding inevitably changed the character of the 
“ : Settlement. Skilled workers were in demand: 
“The Settlement is badly off for a Turner . .. af there is a man of decided 
_ bad character, as a profligate, of this trade let him be sent down.” 
But an increase in skilled labour provides leverage for 
negotiation about working conditions: as early as 1826 
Butler, against Governor Arthur’s orders, is offering extra 
rations to the tradesmen. As the Settlement becomes 
dependent on the income from shipbuilding, the influence 
of negotiation grows. The sinking of a new sloop, loaded 
with round ballast, may have been a deliberate ploy to 
promote negotiation. | 


THE SHIPWRIGHTS. | 
The ships produced by the first Master Shipwright Thomas Cole do not impress the 
Surveyors: The Opossum: “Tlie curve of the vessel is very inéorrect, the counter and stern 
considerably toolow. Very. unsafe when laden: Sails very indifferently, and will not work but 
in smooth waters”. But another man has been posted here, a convict shipwright and” 





engineer, Newton Gray. ‘Transported for Highway Robbery, a a zealous Persevering, = 
intelligent workman”. He builds the. docks and shipyards, but there i is tension between Gray 
and Cole: “The exertion, intelligence and zeal evinced by Newton Gray during the Brig Derweut’s 
construction have been of the highest i umportance and have mainly contributed to the Strength, 
Burden and Improvement on the original pole? as Jar g as could be interfered with consistent with his 
subordinate situation." a4 









David Hoy, Master shipwright 1828-1833. A Scot, trained in Dundee 
and Boston = he is listed aboard the Chesapeake, an American ship 

: captured by the British Shannon in the Blockade War of 1812. 
~Aman of some personal wealth and much ambition, Hoy is frustrated 
by lack of opportunity in Hobart to build ships to his own a 
On Sarah Island he builds 96 ships and boats, the greatest output — 
of any yard in Australia at the time. He selects men with 

aptitude from the labour gangs, trains them, and uses the 
shipyard as an experimental design station: the ships he builds 
are praised by the surveyors, but the Masters who sail them say . mrt Ks 
they are “hard to handle” - a legacy of his Boston training, where van “g wet z 
ships are being radically reshaped for speed. Hoy was later Master “*¥ \e a oe mem ax 
Shipwright at Port Arthur. An odd man, something of a dandy, we Ze 
known as “Old Hooey” or “The Admiral”. He married Janet Evans 
when he was 49, acquiring a stepchild, and he died in 1862 


oy if 


in Hobart, a wealthy man. 
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THE SHIPYARD 


The slips and wharves built 


End section of the Main Slipway structure (from under water) 


by Newton Gray may be 
hard to discern under the dark water of Macquarie Harbour, but the use of blue gum to form the 
base of the ‘pig-sty’ structure has ensured their survival: the platforms used to support the rock 
rubble and gravel surfaces have rotted and subsided, but the blue-gum bases survive intact; the 
floor of the slipyard, built from reject Huon Pine logs, lies intact under the mud. Under Newton 
Gray’s supervision a slave-labour gang constructed a shipyard which, with David Hoy’s tutelage 
and organization, offers a growing number of these men a way out. ‘You don’t build good ships 
with slave labour!’ 


THE SHIPS 

1824-1827: Thomas Cole and Newton Gray. 
Governor Sorell Schooner Despatch Schooner 
Derwent Brig Oppossum Sloop 
James Lucas Sloop Porpoise 16 Oared Launch, 


A Lighter, 15 Tons; 2 Four-Oared Gigs; 2 Long-Boats Carvel Built; 4 Launches Carvel Built; 
2 Five-Oared Gigs; 3 Dinghys; 2 Five-Oared Whale Boats; One Large Water Boat; 12 smaller craft. 


1828-33: David Hoy. aii 
Cyprus (Rebuilt with Newton Gray), Brig 
Tamar 134 Ton Brig Isabella 162 Ton Brig 
Charlotte 50 Ton Cutter Clyde 20 Ton Cutter 
Badger 20 Ton Schooner Kangaroo 20 Ton Schooner 
Harmony Schooner Penelope Yacht for Governor 
Shannon Schooner _ Adelaide 99 Ton Brig 
William IV 226 Ton Barque Frederick 121 Ton Brig 

31 Whale Boats; 10 Launches; 2 Gigs; 6 Long Boats; 6 Skiffs; 3 Cutters; 9 Punts; 9 Yawls; 

1 Shallop; 6 Sundry Vessels. Plus repairs to several vessels. Total 96 


The skills and attitudes instilled in the Sarah Island shipbuilders by David Hoy and Newton 
Gray must have spread throughout Australia. They were also exported to Chile by the Frederick 
escapees in 1834: during the year they lived there they helped complete a large vessel that had 
defeated the skills of local shipwrights, and built several others, including a special boat for the 
Governor which three of them used to escape to Jamaica! 
David Hoy’s ships seemed to have an uncommon appeal to escapees. The Cyprus was seized 
by convicts led by William Swallow in July 1829 and sailed to China. And in March 1832 the 
Colonial Times reports: 
“Some of the Prisoners employed at building at New Town considered the Governor’s splendid new 
yacht the ‘Penelope’ a most desirable sea boat for a short voyage . . she is so fast a sailer that nothing we 
have can come up with her...“ | 
However they did not make a clean break: they broke into the grog cupboard and ran the 
Penelope aground on Wedge Island. But the last ten who stayed at Sarah Island in 1833 to 
complete the Frederick did get clean away. They sailed her 10,000 miles to Chile. 
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This painting by William Buelow Gould is a dramatic interpretation rather than a representation of Sarah island: 
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the landscape is distorted, the buildings misplaced. The convict penitentiary far to the left, the triangle and 
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its victim above the exposed ribs of the ship in construction, the convict world separated by a sweeping fence 
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from the world of the civilians and military. To the right of the Muster Bell pole is a gap - Gould has simply 
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Illustrations 
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not painted in the hated Gaol. The huge Commissariat Store, the source of food and comforts, and beyond the 
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Flagstaff with its overlarge flag and absurd sentry box, the brooding outline of Mt. Sorrell: the real prison walls. 
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